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The Impropricty of 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
(Report of Committee continued from page 50.) 


C. C. Cuyler’s text is recorded in the bth | 









“be error of Schmidt’s translation of the mood 
of the verb arose froman obvious cause ; but 
he was too accurate a grammarian not to per- 
ceive that shophaich a clear relation to 
the words man and beast in the previous sen- 
tence. The Greek Septuagint follows the 


mood of the Hebrew, but omits all notice of 
The words of 


the word baadam “ by man.” 
the Septuagint are these, ‘O ¢xydar aipa av- 
Spawer, art. Tou * imaros abrov ixnyvdnorra:, WC. 
We submit to the consideration of scholars, 
whether, as the Septuagint version was made 
nearly three centuries before Christ, it is not 
more likely to be free from the subsequent 
corruptions of the Hebrew text. The Vulgate 


translation, which almost literally follows the | 


and 6th verses of the 9th chapter of Genesis. | Septuagint, gives strength to the opinion that, 
Let us, for the sake of preserving the contin-|at the time of the Greek versionj at all 


uity of ditleremt clauses, and for the purpose 


of having the context before us, consider the | form a part of the verse. In the Vulgate, the | 
whole passage together, without its arbitrary | 


separation into verses. The passage extends 
from the first verse to the sixth, both inclu- 


events, the Hebrew word baadam did not 


clause stands thus “ Quicumque effuderit hu- 
manum sanguinem fundetur sanguis illius.” 


We then have the Greek Septuagint, and the | 





wo. 8. 


told that the blood of man is more precious, 
and that He will require the life of man at 
the hand of every beast, of every man, and of 
every man’s brother. Then follow the re- 
markable words, that if any man or thin 

sheds “ the life of man,” its (or his) blood will 
be shed as a consequence. There is nothing 
in this analysis of the passage which looks 
like a command, and nothing which devolves 
the’execution of it upon man. The impera- 
tive mood which is used for commanding is 
not the grammatical mood employed in the 
Hebrew, nor does the Hebrew form its future 
indicative, like the English, by means of 
nearly synonymous auxiliaries. The Hebrew 
word ishapheeh conveys what, in English, we 
are constrained to express by means of the 
words, shall be shed or will be shed. The 
following analogous phrases in the Bible have 
never been understood in the sense of com- 
mands. For example, “ Ele that leadeth into 
captivity, shall go into captivity.” If this be 
a precept, it must imply that the slave-dealer 


sive, a8 it stands in our common Bibles. It} Latin Vulgate agreeing in this—that thej|shall be punished by being himself sold into 


is as follows :— 


agent of the death was not announced by the | slavery. 
«“ And God blessed Noalf’and his sons, and | Deity, 


said unto them, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply and with”-both, as.to the indicative form. of the! 


We have the Hebrew: concurring 


Christ said, “ One of you shall be- 
truyme.” Again, “ He that dippeth with meg? 
in the dish shall betray me.” ‘Did the -disei- 


replenish the earth. And the fear of you and| verb. The well-known Hebraist, Michaelis, | ple understand this language, as imposing a 
the dread of you shall be upon every beast of | has adopted in his Commentaries, the con- 
the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon | struction of Schmidt, that quisquis refers to 


all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all | bestia or homo, as its antecedents. 





Without { 


duty upon him to betray his Master, or as 
merely an evidence of his foreknowledge of 
the event? ‘The Messiah said to Peter, “ Put 


the fishes of the sea. Into your hand are they | further amplification, we may extract from|up thy sword into his place, for all the¥that 


delivered. Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you ; evemas the green herb, 
have I given you all things. But flesh with 
the life thereof which is the blood thereof 
shall ye not eat. And surely your blood of 


‘your lives will I require, at the hand of every 


beast will I require it, and at the hand of man. 
At the hand of every man’s brother will | 
require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made he man.’ ” 
The important phrase of the last sentence 
(sixth verse) “ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed,” may be dif- 
ferently rendered from the Hebrew into our 
language. The learned Sebastian Schmidt, 
in his Latin translation.of the Bible, displays 
the prejudices of his age and country in his 
interpretation of this clause. “Ita ut, quis- 
quis effuderit sanguinem hominis (stve bestia 
sive homo fuerit) per hominem (vindicem 
legitimum,) sanguis ejus effundatur : quia in 
imagine,” &c. Thus, he not only calls man 
the lawful avenger of blood, but he makes it 
his duty to take the blood of the man-slayer ! 
He ventures to put the verb shall be shed in 
the potential mood, while in the — it 
is found in the indicative. The Hebrew 
words at the present day, stand thus ; “© Shop- 
haich dum haadam baadam damo ishaphech.” 








these authorities 


the following version.|take the sword, shall perish with the sword.” 


“ Whatso (or whatever man or thing) shed- | Does this enjoin the killing with the sword, of 


deth man’s blood, his (or its) blood, shall (or 
will) be shed.” Most candid philologists 
will sanction the propriety of this interpre- 
tation. 


all who take the sword? In all of these cases 
the Greek verb is like the Hebrew in the 
passage above quoted; in the future indica- 
tive, and not in the imperative mood. The 


Such a translation renders the passage con- | embarrassment to English readers is that the 


sistent with itself by making the pronouns 
whatso and its (or his, as the most worthy 
gender) agree with their two antecedents, and 


word shall in our language is the common 
sign of the imperative and indicative moods. 
In the instances referred to, however, it must 


by making it understood that the verb shail | be understood in the sense of will, the words 


be shed in the Hebrew, is not the sense of 


must, in which sense it is generally taken, but 
in the indicative future. This construction 


renders the last clause, “ for in the image of 


God made he man” distinctly intelligible, 
every living thing, (col chaiah) both man and 
beast, being forbidden to mar that beautiful 
image which was made visible in man. How, 
it may he asked, is it compatible with this 
idea that God should communicate a com- 





in the Hebrew and Greek being not in the 
imperative but in the indicative. It is mani- 
fest therefore that there is no plausible ground 
for the mandatory interpretation, arising 
either from the context, the grammatical 
construction of the ge, or from similar 
expressions in the Old and New Testament. 
There are two positions whiey C. C.:Cuy- 
ler should affirmatively establish upon this 
branch of his subject. 1st. He must prove his 


mand to take that life which was, for such a/text to be a precept or command. 2d. If a 


reason, So sacredly guarded ? 

The Antediluvians are supposed to have 
subsisted uponifruits and herbs. In the pas- 
sage quoted, man, for the first time, it is be- 
lieved, had permission to use animals for sub- 
sistence. There was one restriction, however, 
“ But flesh with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof shall ye not eat.” Weare next 


command, that it is still in furce. We submit 
that he has done neither. 

With the view of showing the binding force 
of this supposed mandate, he has referred to 
the Mosaical code, and cited the denunciation 
against murder, which, according to the Jew- 
ish law, was, with numerous other offences, 


punished with death. (See page 16.) He 
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‘was sanctioned, and witches and wizards were 
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avers that the listoiiew of Sheers, except the of blood which ig here denied to mankind, 
et and ritual portions of it, exists in| was afterwards punished in the Levitical code, 
a 


I] its original authority. C. C.@uyler’s lan-|}as we have seen, with death. The Jews to}i 


guage is, “while it is freely admitted that it| this day abstain from blvod under this law ; 
(to wit, Christianity) has vacated whatever |—but does the Christian world? If the fifth 
was merely typical and ceremonial in that| and sixth verses of C. C. Cuyler’s text which 
dispensation, (the Mosaic) it (the Christian|follow the sentence quoted, authorise the 
rule) has never touched a single moral pre-| infliction of death, then we are bound to absti- 
cept, either directly or indirectly, and never | nence from the eating of animal blood, for as 
was designed to do so.” ‘Then we are to|C. C. Cuyler himself renders this passage, 
understand that the punishments denounced in | (page 9,) *‘ I now forbid you to eat the blood 
the Mosaic institution, (being their moral| which is the life of the animal,” &c. But 
sanctions) are still in force, and that only its| Christians of all denominations, however dis- 
types and ceremonies have been abrogated. | cordant their views upon other points of doc- 
If this be so, why is bigamy a crime? ‘The|trine, concur in this, throughout the civilized 
law of Moses expressly permitted it, and did| world, that the eating of blood, is not a sub- 
not forbid polygamy. The trial by ordeal | ject of Divine prohibition. 
The first verse of Dr. Cuyler’s text, which 
put todeath. Deut. xxi. 15. Numb. v. 11—/ is the fifth, has this language. ‘ And surely 
13. Exo, xxii. 11--18. Lev. xx. 6—27. The | your blood of your lives will J require ; at the 
Jews when Moses wrote were a semi-barbar-| hand of every beast will J require it; and at 
ous people. ‘The laws which were prepared | the hand of man; at the hand of every man’s 
for their restraint, show that the age was tur-| brother will J require the life of man.” Ac- 
bulent, and required terrible and violent|cording to C. C. Cuyler’s construction, the 
curbs. The following offences with many | last clause signifies that the Deity requires 
minute subdivisions, were punished with death | the murderer’s death, by the hand of the exe- 
by the code of Moses. Idolatry, enticement ‘cutioner. Does not the preceding clause say, 
to it, marriage with an idolater, false pro-|as explicitly, that he requires the death of 
heey, witchcraft, consultation with witches, | every beast too who has sacrificed the life of 
lasphemy, violation of the sabbath, smiting| man? And what nation in Christendom puts 


or cursing parents, stubbornness and rebellion 
of a son, gluttony and drunkenness, adultery, 
incest, man-stealing, perjury endangering life, 
inchastity, female impurity unconfessed before 


"marriage, and eating blood. Many offences 
_ besides those enumerated, were all visited 


with the deprivation of Jife. Vide Pentateuch 


sparsim. Does C. C. Cuyler mean that these 
offences, and others more trivial than some of 
these, are still in force under the Christian 





the beast to death? Upon the principle of 
such a law, the horse that kills his groom, or 
his rider, should formally lose his life. It was 
formerly, we know, a part of the retributive 
law of the mother state to take deodands, 
which were the forfeiture of the thing inflict- 
ing the death, whether an inanimate thing or 
an animated being. Not only the ox which 
gored a man, was put to death, but the uncon- 
scious wheel of a carriage was taken off and 


dispensation? Does he mean to say that the|sacrificed as a deodand to God. This has 
punishment of these, formed, as they unques- |been long since repealed; and neither in this 
tionably do form, a part of the moral law, and| country nor in England, is the silly and super- 
not belonging to the ceremonial and typical | stitious doctrine retained. It is exploded as 
portions of that code, shonld be considered of| part of a system too dark for the light of the 


binding obligation? If that be his meaning, | nineteenth century. 


we are constrained to say, we do not agree 
with him, since all Christendom has taken 
away from such offences such terrible penal- 
ties. There are many laws in that code, such 
for example as those respecting circumcision, 
and the eating of pork and other food, which 
show that they had reference to cleanliness in 
a peciliar climate, and to existing diseases, 
but are in no wise applicable to a different re- 
gion or another condition of society. 

First, then we say, assuming the text in 
Genesis to have been originally a precept, for 
the observance of man, that very little remains 
awhichsis not reseinded by the universal prac- 
tice of Christendom. Secondly, that the 
Christian dispensation has abrogated it com- 


pletely. 


The sixth now succeeds, constituting the final 
verse of the passage, “« Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, (by man) shall his blood be shed.” If 
this sentence be not also repealed, it is so 
narrowed by the prevailing institutions of 
Christendom, that its total abolition seems 
necessary to preserve consistency. If it bea 
precept, all unlawful shedding of blood is des- 
tined to the same dreadful doom. But have 
not the legal institutions of all Christendom 
made distinctions in killing? Some kinds of 
shedding blood are visited with one punish- 
ment, and some with another. Manslaugh- 
ter has its divisiens, and murder of late 
years its degrees, no homicide but the most 
flagrant and wicked is punished with death. 
| Nay all Christendom has placed a discretion- 


First, then, we are to show how much of| ary power in human hands to require or remit 


this supposed rule is disregarded by the 
almost universal practice of Christendom. 
Here the division into verses is convenient for 
the sake of reference. After giving to man- 
kind in the third verse the use of vegetables, 
the prohibition in the fourth verse is explicit. 
* But flesh with the life thereof which is the 
blood thereof shall ye not eat.” The eating 


the penalty ; and murders not only of the infe- 
rior grades, but those of the deepest atrocity, 
experience executive ee The text, 
if a binding preceft, places all felonious homi- 
cides upon a common level, and supersedes or 
paralizes the merciful prerogative of the civil 
magistrate. But who should be the execu- 
tioner under that law? Was the offence 


punished by a legal officer, after trial, convic. 
tion, and condemnation? No; C. C. Cuyler 
orms us that the duty of taking the lite of 
the murderer “ of old devolved upon the next 
of kin, who was called the avenger of blood.” 
(p- 10.) In this respect too the law is re. 
pealed, since no nation of Christendom will, by 
delivering the man-slayer to the indignant 
hands of an outraged kinsman, or to the less 
tender mercies of an excited and infuriate 
mob, minister to the sentiments of cruelty or 
the passion of revenge. If by our municipal 
law the punishment of death devolved as “ of 
old upon the next of kin,” we should find the 
penalty, except in rare instances, effectually 
abolished. In no community of the nineteenth 
century, except where passion assumed the 
place of reason, or ve e the dictates of 
nature and of pity, would such a law, under a 
Christian commonwealth, be carried into exe- 
cution. If a law, interpreted as C. C. Cuyler 
interprets it—a law denouncing death, for all 
shedding of blood without distinction as to 
kind, and without discretion as to pardon or 
commutation, to be executed too as this law 
was executed as of old, by the next of kin, 
were to be revived or made a part of our 
criminal code,—society would take a retro- 
grade movement, and instead of advancing in 
humane sentiment and moral feeling, would 
retreat to those times of violence in which the 
vindictive and strong arm would rule the na- 
tions of the earth. 


(To be concluded.) 
o — 
A TEETOTAL SAILOR. 


A Cruise of Real Enjoyment.—A sailor, a 
short time ago, on his way from London to 
Portsmouth, per coach, was observed by a 
fellow-traveller to take nothing to drink but 
ginger beer. He being an amusing and talk- 
ative companion, was asked : “ How is it that 
you, a jolly sailor, are so abstemious; it is 
rather an unusual thing, is’ut it?” “ Why,” 
said the tar, “I never knew what real enjoy- 
ment was till this present cruise ashore. 
Some time ago I had the good luck to g 
ashore in Cornwall, and there, out of a lark, 
went,to a teetotal meeting. What I heard so 
struck my mind that I joined the society. 
Since then I have travelled from place to 
place, determined to find out every relation I 
have in England, poor or rich. I am now 
going to Portsmouth, to see an old uncle, a 
pilot, whom I have not seen for many years, 
and I hear he’s nearly aground ; and as i have 
plenty of shots in the locker, I intend to serve 
him as I have some others; give him part of 
what have, thanks tothe Cornwall meeting, 
and what I should have got quit of in two or 
three days, or a week at most, had I done as 
I used to do. This, sir, is my first cruise of 
real enjoyment.”-—Fraserburgh Beacon. 


A poor man can be content, when thetcon- 
tented man only is rich. We are not rich or 
poor, by what we possess, but by what we de- 
sire. For he is not rich that hath much, but 
he that hath enough: nor he poor that hath 
but little, but he that wants more. If God 
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then make me rich by store, I will ‘not im- ) 
poverish myself by covetousness ; but if he | of Berlin, and 


make me poor by want, | will enrich myself 
by content. : 
=n 


Microscopical Researches as applied to Ge- 

ology. 

From an Address before the Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists at Boston —By Proiessor 
Sciimtan. 

The microscope has revealed to us the inti- 
mate and concealed structure of fossil plants 
—of petrified trees, whose delicate vessels 
had been filled with mineral matter—silicious, 
calcarious or metallic—or whose substance 
had been converted into stone ; their resins and 
gums stored away in the dark beds of coal, are 
now, as it were, éreated anew, like beings of 
yesterday, and thus we restore the vegetation 
of remote ages. The microscope has brought 
the most signal aid to comparative anatomy ; 
by its assistance, thin sections of both fossil 
aod modern teeth and bones are compared, 
and thus analogies and contrasts are establish- 
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The microscope in the hands of Ehrenberg, 
is pupils and followers, and FORCE : OF CONVICTION. 

of other students of microscopic analysis, One of our city papers republishes from 
(among whom Professor J. W. Baily is the | the “ Bangor Whig,” the following, remark- 
most distinguished in this ok 








For “ The Friend.” 





ry,) has not @ble instance of the force of conviction, upon 


only passed in review the living infusorial ®" awakened mind; it is offered, if deemed of 
animalcule, but has penetrated the veil that S¥fficient interest by the editor, for insertion 
concealed the fossilized races, whose existence '" the columns of “ ‘The Friend.” 

had not been even suspected. We are now; ‘ On Thursday forenoon, during the session 
enabled to see, not vaguely, but in accurate of the court in this city, a person by the name 
forms, and with appropriate organization, the of Flint, of Lee, came into the court house, 
thousands of millions of animalcules, which, and very deliberately walked up to the wit- 
encased ‘im shields of flint, peopled, in the |ness-box, and seated himself in it, placing his 
dimensions of a single cubic inch, the waters head on the front rails After sitting in that 
that deposited the polishing slate (rotten stone) posture for a few minutes, he alae himself 
of Bilin, and the sediment of peat bogs; the in his seat, and commenced praying for for- 
bog iron ores are not less replete with similar giveness for having committed perjury on 
beings, clad in ferruginous envelopes, in coats that stand. The court here interposed, and 
of iron armour, like the knights of historical | the officer took the man from the room. As, 
romance. Even the hard agates and chalce-| however, he seemed impressed with the duty 
donies, the Opals, the jaspers, and the chalk|of making confession for his crime in the 
flints, bear ample testimony, by their included place where he committed it, the sheriff 
organic forms, that the time was, when they kindly offered him an opportunity of doing so, 
were not in existence, and these evanescent during the recess of the court, after its ade 
beings, the fossil animalcula, enjoyed their! iournment for dinner. At the time appointed, 


ed between the ancient aud the recent races of |day or hour of life, before these beautiful, ie took the stand, and there made a full con- 


animals. The earth is the grand mausoleum 
of the beings that have lived and died upon 
its surface, in its atmosphere, or in its waters, 

The laws of carniverous, as welbas of vege- 
table regimen, and the ordinary course of 
spontaneous decomposition, do, indeed, resolve 
by far the greater number of living beings into 
food, or into new forms of animated existence 
—thus causing their elements to travel in 
ceaseless circles of organic revolutions ; but 
vast numbers of them, escaping from the ge- 
neral ruig, are entombed without a 


$ destroyed—their elements are not separat 


nor their members dissevered; their forms, 
filled in with and accurately copied by mineral 
matter, are encased in solid stone, or frequent- 
ly in metals, and thus uofuld to our view—in 
the firm rocks of our plains, hills, and moun- 
tains—a lucid record of their chronology, 
equally incapable of being falsified or misin- 
terpreted. 

Thus among the fossilized animals and 
plants, we discover forms both of colossal and 
minute dimensions; until the unassisted eye 
ceases as between the organized 
being, and the mineral matter by which it is 
enveloped. And here it might well have been 
supposed, that we had reached the ultimate 
limit of optical research ; and little did our 
predecessors, or even ourselves, until very 
recently, imagine, that still another world lay 
concealed in senseless mineral matter, and 
that it would in due time be fully disclosed to 
our inspection. Wonders on wonders had, 
indeed, been revealed im former years by the 
microscope, among the infinitesimal tribes,— 
our living contemporaries,—that at this mo- 
ment, in full activity, people the bodies of 
plants and animals, the waters, the atmos- 
phere, and the wide earth. But these are 
only the successors of similar races now to a 
great extent extinct, for we are convinced by 
the evidence of our senses, that animalcules, 
often of inconceivable minuteness, were not 
less numerous or various, in earlier ages, than 
at present. fas 


rals were formed. | fession of the crime, and detailed all the cir- 

the same manner, the vast beds of ter-| cumstances attending it. ‘I'he false testimony 
tiary, of chalk, and many of the secondary|was rendered in an action tried at the May 
limestones disclose, under the searching scru-| term, 1840, in which his father was defend- 
tiny of the microscope, a world of minute or-|ant, and [saac Hacker plaintiff. His testi- 
ganic forms, that once lived in that earlier | mony, though false, did not, however, alter 
ocean, by whose waves their elegant struct-|the result of the cause, a default having been 
ures were first sustained, and then broken| suffered notwithstanding the evidence. Since 
down and comminuted into an earthy calca-| that time, it seems, the witness has undergone 
reous powder, which, to the naked eye, ap-|an infinite deal of remorse and trouble on ac- 
pears almost impalpable. In similar circum-|count of the act; and he felt that he could mot 
stances, both in the cretaceous and tertiary be forgiven, or be at ease till the crime Was 
strata of ‘New Jersey and Virginia, (as ob-| confessed in as pubtic a place as itwas-comm> 
served by Professors Baily and Rogers,) the| mitted. The witness bore no marks of being 
microscope reveals to our eyes myriads of Fo-|insane ; and he protested that he was in his 
raminifera or polythalamous shells--their di-| right mind, and knew perfectly well what he 
visions perfect, their delicate edges and pro-|was about. He came all the way from Lee, 
cesses in fine preservation, their porcelain | seventy miles, for the express purpose of 
varnish lustrous and beautiful, and still so} making the confession, and having made it, 
inconceivably small, that thousands of them) returned peaceably home. He is known to be 





have n seen to run, in a few minute 
throug « pin-hole in a piece of paper. 

The attention of geologists is now power- 
fully directed to the results of microscopic 
analysis, which will probably be carried back 
through the earlier aqueous rocks, and may 
not cease until we arrive within the domain 
of fire ; nor perhaps even before we reach 
to rocks that have been in actual fusion, where, 
of course, we should expect that all traces of 
organization would be destroyed. Although 
we cannot assign a limit to these researches, 
we are certain that one must exist, since, it is 
obvious, that mineral matter must have been 
first in the order of the creation, for no orga- 





a person of respectability and intelligence— 
and during the recital of the circumstances 
connected with the case, was frequently over- 
come with grief and tears.” 

Commerce of New Orleans.—Ageording to 
Cook & Young’s Prices Current} the total 
value of products of the interior brought to 
New Orleans during the twelve months end- 
ing the Ist of Eighth mo., 1842, is estimated 
at $45,716,000. 

The receipts of cotton during the same 
time have amounted to 740,155 bales. The 
sugar crop of last year, about 99,000 bhds. 
The receipts of tobacco have amounted to 


nized beings could have existed, until earth,| 66,000 hhds., most of them very large. Of 
waters, and air were provided, as the scene of| flour, 439,688 bbls. were received. Of pork, 
their action, and to afford them the elements | 946 hhds., 244,442 bbls., and 4,051,800 Ibs., 
of nutrition. unpacked have been received. Of bacon, 
22,725 casks, and 1,288,000 lbs. im bulk. 

- a Lard, 74 hhds., 18,207 bbls., and 366,694 
What man can say of the years to come,|kegs.—Grain—corn, oats and wheat, 240,875 
Thus I will be! How justly do we contemn|bbls., and 388,709 sacks of corn ; 63,281 bbls. 
this uncertainty, and look up to those riches|and sacks of oats; 134,886 bbls. wheat. Whis- 
that cannot but endure when heaven and earth | key, 63,335 bbls. Lead, 473,556 pigs. Mo- 
are dissolved. lasses 35,000 hhds. Staves, 1,800,000. 


—_——_——— 











For “ The Friend.” 
DUTY PROMPTED BY LOVE. 
Behold yon babe, who on his mother’s breast, 


org ee Rar pn RENE Ue to rest ; 

Whom that fond mother clasps with rapturous sighs, 
O’er whom the father bends with loving eycs. 
Though duty makes that babe the mother’s care, 
Gives it of right that father’s heart to share,— 


Yet natural feelings prompting them to move, 
The rites of Daty are performed by Love. 


Whilst they those rosy lips stoop down to kiss, 
And their true loving souls are stirred with bliss, 

Instinctive tenderness with pleasure leads 

To furnish all that helpless dear one necds. 

As warm affection all their thoughts employ, 
Each duty they falfill, and deem it joy. 
ii For them and their sweet babe, kind nature hath 
a) Scattered rich roses over duty’s path ; 
Yea, buried it in buds and blossoms bright, 


re And all is softness, sweetness and delight ! 
j The indiscretion of a foolish man is more to 


be feared, than his friendship. valued. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


By the printed minutes referred to in our pa- 
per last week, it appears, that several Friends 
with certificates were present from other 
Yearly Meetings. 

A committee was appointed “ to take into 
weighty consideration the present state of So- 
ciety amongst us; and to draw up, if way 
should open, an epistle of advice to our subor- 

_ dinate meetings.” An epistle was accordingly 
Produced ‘and adopted ; and a committee ap- 
poi to visit the subordinate branches 

therewith. 

From the report on Indian concerns, it ap- 
pears, tliat the school under their care has 
had from thirty to thirty-five scholars during 
the year. In which period forty-six Indian 
children have received instruction. ‘ ‘T'went 
®ead the Scriptures daily at school ; fifteen 
read easy lessons and spell, and three little 

ones are in their letters; seventeen write a 
plain, legible hand, and six a round hand ; 
twenty-three are learning the use of figures ; 
some of them are working the simple rules 
the sec time, and have learned several 
useful - eighteen are acquainted with 
the geography of the United States and ter- 
ritories, sufficient to recite, without the atlas, 
their boundaries, capitals, and amount of pop- 
ulation; also their principal rivers,” d&c. 
“They have some knowledge of the zones, 
latitude and longitude, and can answer many 
questions on the map of the world.”’ “They 
are considered expert, by strangers who visit 
them, in answeripg questions on scripture his- 
tory as well as geography.” 

Eight thousand and sixty-seven Friends’ 
children of a suitable age to go to school, are 
reported. Of this number sixteen hundred 
and ninety-six are in Monthly meeting schools; 
three thousand one hundred and three are 
taught by Friends, but not in Society schools ; 
nineteen hundred and ninety-four are taught 
by persons who are not members, and four- 
teen are receiving no instruction. 
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The committee on the boarding-school fund | 


proposed that $1500 should be raised for the 
use of that institution. The building is not 
completed ; one wing is covered in from ex- 
posure to thé-weather. From those who 
have examined the plan of the building, we 
learn, that it is admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose contemplated. 

The concluding minute expresses “ thank- 
fulness to our heavenly Father, for his mer- 
cies and favours to us, during the several sit- 
tings of this Yearly Meeting.” 


In giving insertion to “ Who wants sugar 
at such a cost?” we would not have it 
inferred that our columns are about being 
opened to the free discussion of a question on 
which much might be said on both sides, and 
‘with respect to which persons equally consci- 
entious—equally decisive in their testimony 
against the atrocious system of slavery—may 
and do differ. But on reading the essay, we 
could not feel justified in resisting the claim 
of the sensible and amiable writer, to be heard 
on the subject. 


*.* We solicit the attention of subscribers 
to a few plain words. 

Although the terms of subscription require 
payment in advance, yet a considerable num- 
ber of our subscribers are in arrears for sums 
of from two to ten dollars, or more; and al- 
though the amount due from each one seems 
small, yet the aggregate, being now something 
more than four thousand dollars, makes a 
material difference in the facilities fur con- 
ducting our journal. We apprehend much of 
this debt has accumulated from the fact that 
subscribers look upon their dues as a small 
matter which can be readily settled at any 
time ; and thus defer attending to their pay- 
ment promptly. We trust it is only neces- 


Y\sary to notice the fact, that so large an 


amount is outstanding, to induce each one to 
take measures at once for paying what he 
owes; a course which would afford much re- 
lief to us at the present juncture. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
John C. and Letitia Redmond, who for a 


number of years have filled the stations of 


superintendent and matron at the “ Asylum, 
for the relief of persons deprived of the use 


of their reason,”"» near Frankford, having 


given information of their intention to retire 


therefrom, the managers are desirous of 


obtaining suitable persons to supply their 
places. 

Application may be made to either of the 
subscribers: Isaac Davis, 255 Mulberry street ; 
Thomas Evans, 129 south Third street ; John 
Farnum and Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 26 south 
Front street; James R. Greeves, Schuylkill 
Eighth, between George and Walnut. 


% 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS--GERMANTOWN. 


Charles Jones having opened school at an 
elevated and retired situation, near the centre 

























garge and Samuel B. Morris. 
School, John Gummere and Daniel B. Smith. 


street, and Henry 
street. Bucks county, John 8. Comfort, Falls« 
ington. 








of the village of Germantown, a short dis. 
tance from the car office, and within half an 
hour’s ride of Philadelphia, (where he is now 
teaching the Latin language, and the usual 
branches of a general, literary and mathe- 


matical education,) can accommodate several 


students with buarding, in the family with 


him: and as the situation is proverbial] 
healthy and pleasant, it is believed, that by 
persevering attention on the part of the teach. 


er, the school will be rendered advantageous 
and desirable. 


Terms per quarter, of twelve weeks, for 
tuition, ten dollars. For boarding and tuition, 
thirty-five dollars. : 

References—Germantown, Thomas Ma- 
Haverford 


Philadelphia, Charles Ellis, No. 56 Chesnut 
Cope, No. 102 south Fourth 


Institute for Coloured Youth. 


An adjourned meeting of this Corporation 
will be held on Sixth-day next, the 25th inst., 


at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, in the Commit- 


tee Room, on Mulberry street. 
Casrar Wistar, Secretary pro. tem. 
Eleventh mo. 16th, 1842. 


Marriep, on the 3d instant, at Friends’ Meeting. 
house, on Mulberry street, in Philadelphia, Srernen 
Wesp, of Chester county, Penn., to Maxcarerta ‘I’, 
Burtier, daughter of the late Samuel Elliott, of the 
former place. 


——, on Fourth-day, 9th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Orcliard street, New York, Witiiam 
R. Tuorston, Jr., to Jane R., daughter of Mahlon Day, 
all of that city. 





Diep, at Maccdon, Wayne county, New York, the 
Ist of Eleventh month, 1542, Pues Jane, daughter of 
Daniel Birdsall, aged near seventeen years, after a sick- 
ness of seven weeks, at first supposed to be the typhus 
fever, but ending in a rapid consumption. She appeared 
some months previous to her decease more thoughtful 
than usual; in the torepart of her illness, she expressed 
that if she were spured, she intended to live a different 
life; but stated, she did not think she should recover ; 
adding, ber work had been done in the forepart of ber 
illness. She said she had no desire to live; that she 
was resigncd—and the way was clear. She often 
appeared fervent in supplication for herself and others; 
at one time said, “ it seemed as if shewas with Jesus.” 
At her request, the Scriptares.were often read to her. 
On one occasion, she desired the reading of that port.on 
respecting the Crucifixion of our Saviour, which was 
done; when she remarked, that her sufferings was 
nothing to his. She seemed very anxious that all 
should partake of the living waters {rom the Fountain ; 
and wished all to feel as she felt. At one time, she 
said, * When I close my eyes, how beautiful it seems 
—as if I could see the angels!” An aged Friend, from 
a dis:ance, was with her before, and at the close, which 
she esteamed a great comfort, olten expressing, how 
sweet it was to have his company. She advised the 
reading the Scriptures, the steady attendance of meet- 
ings, and loving the Saviour; and gave directions that 
her funeral apparel should be plain. The night before 
her decease, she underwent great pain of y; but 
towards her close, appeared perfectly quiet; and de- 
parted as one falling into a sweet sleep. Leaving the 
cheering belief, that her purified soul has taken its 
flight to the region of everlasting day, out of the reach 
of all trouble and temptation, to join the celestial fami- 
ly, and sin 
redeeming 


e, where God reigns triumphantly with 
his saints, 7 





the holy, heavenly and divine song of 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN WIGHAM. 
(Continued from page 55.) 


Thirteenth.—Wind fair and pretty fresh. 
I have a head-ache, but my mind though poor, 
is, through mercy, pretty quiet, and my coa- 
fidence ia the sufficiency of infinite power and 

oodness is renewed; may no instability in 

end to lessen it. 

ighteenth—Wind fair to-day, after three 
days, in which it was strongly contrary. Yes- 
terday, 1 was very poorly with head-ache and 
excessive sickness; but, through infinite 
mercy, Was favoured with a sweet feeling of 
love; in which I was enabled to pray for en- 
tire conformity to the Divine will, during the 
remainder of my days. In the evening I was 
a little better, and we had a meeting, ip which 
some instructive communication was anded 
to the seamen and gers; but my mind 
was grieved with the impure spirits and cor- 
rupting conduct of some that profess with us. 
I have mourned, since we came on board, 
under a sense that such as these may pull 
down more than the advocates of the gospel 
can build up. But what can we say? Lord! 
the work is thine: to thee do we look ! 

‘Twenty-third.—F or four days we have made 
yery little progress, the wind, though moder- 
ate, is directly a-head. By the seamen’s cal- 
culation, we are still 1800 miles from ee 
Our is likely to be long; yet we have 
no cae complaint, but rather of thankful- 
ness, as we all enjoy pretty good health, ex- 
cept Martha Routh, who is sickly, and spends 
most of her time in bed. Laét night she was 
up, and we had a little religious sitting to- 
gether; when some instructive-counsel, tend- 
ing to encourage to faithfulness, was handed 
to an individual. The Lord was pleased to 
give a taste of his love; if He graciously 
continue to do so from time to time, my soul 
will say, It is enough. 

‘Twenty-fifth.—A pleasant morning, but lit- 
tle wind; all well. Had a favoured meeting 
yesterday: the Lord has not left us, but fre- 
queatly covers us with his uniting love, giving 
renewed evidence that He is willing to draw 
near to those who are at a distance ;—thanks 
be to His ever worthy name ! 

Twenty-ninth.— Calm yesterday and to-day, 
afler a strong gale, which continued two days, 
and brought on almost a gémeral sickness 
among the passengers; but now all are well 
again. We were roused sooner than usual 
this morning, by a report of a vessel making 
signals of distress; on which account our 
captain lowered sail, and waited for her; but 
when she came near, she was discerned to be 
a ship of war, and by her endeavouring to get 
to windward of us, she was suspected to have 
some hostile design; some even feared she 
was an Algerine, at which W. R., and one of 
his daughters, in particular, were not a little 
alarmed. Through mercy, I was preserved 
calm, and enabled quietly to hope in God. 
Our people hoisted sail and made away from 
her, upon which she fired several shots at us; 
some of the balls were observed to graze 
the water very near us; but the wind 
sprung up favourable, and we soon got out 
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‘ 
Por * The Friend.” 


of reach of her guns, and she then turned 
round. 

Ninth month 5th,—yYesterday sounded, 
and found bottom 100 fathoms, on the banks 
of Newfoundland. ‘This morning found bot- 
tom at forty-five fathoms. Our people tried 
to catch some cod fish, but without success. 
Saw several fishing vessels at a distance, and 
spoke one from Nova Scotia: they offered us 
some fish, which our captain at first declined, 





































and made another attempt to catch some ; but 
as he did not succeed, our mate and two sail- 
ors were sent in the little boat with a present 
of some rum and porter for the captain, who, 
in return, sent us thirty-five large fish ; upon 
a dozen of which we all dined heartily. We 
have much contrary wind, and get on very 
slowly,—sometimes rough weather, but not 
what the seamen call a storm. Last night we 
saw very near us a mountain of ice, similar in 
size and appearance to a large old castle. 
The seamen say it is common to see such 
masses floating here ; and sometimes in dark 
nights, ships strike upon them, and get 

- We are supposed to be 1000 miles 
from Boston. 

Eighth.—We have had a fine run, the seamen 
say 300 milesiin the last two days. This fore- 
noon, @ hard gale of wind; the dead lights 
Were put in, and we tumbled about the cabin 
from side to side; but the wind suddenly 
turned, and it soon became quite calm. Had 
two meetings yesterday, in which some degree 
of good was extended, particularly to some of 
the blacks belonging to the vessel, who were 
present in the evening. 

Eleventh.-—All well. Contrary winds con- 
tinue ; for the last two days we have been in 
what.is called the Gulf Stream. The sea is 
nearly as warm as new milk, occasioned, it is 
supposed, by a stream flowing out of the Gulf 
of Mexico, forced along by the trade winds. 
We spoke a ship to-day from America, bound 
for Liverpool, by which we sent some letters. 
We are suppused to be about 500 miles from 
Boston : three or four days of fair wind would 
now bring us#there ; but that is in the Lord’ 
hand; may He grant patience to wait His 
time. We have had meetings constantly on 
Fourth-days, and twice on First-days: the 
Lord has not failed to be with us: blessed be 
His name ! 

Twelfth.--A perfect calm ;—not the small- 
est progress,—but, through mercy, all well. 
Several of the passengers, who could swim, 
went overboard to bathe. My mind renewedly 
entreats preservation in exact conformity to 
the Divine will. 

Fourteenth.-—All well; wind fair; 320 
miles from Boston. Our meeting very poor, 
though I believe some Were favoured with a 
renewal of strength. Samuel Emlen and 
Martha Routh had considerable communica- 
tions to the youth; but dryness and barren- 
ness were my portion. Lord! grant patience. 

Yesterday, I was favoured with the reading 
of M. R.’s memoranda of the voyage, which 
had a humbling effect upon my mind. The 
many instructive remarks tended to open to 
my view my own extreme barrenness. A 
sense of my unfruitfulness often makes me 
conclude, that so poor a creature was never 
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before sent onguch an errand ; however, | am 
sometimes a little encouraged by recollecting, 
that where little is given little is required. 
mourn deeply that so much labour bestowed 
on some of our young people, seems to be in 
vain. May the Lord meet with them in a nar- 
row place. 

Fifteenth.—Very languid to-day, rheumat- 
ism in my legs; yet, through mercy, my mind 
is calm, and renewedly centred in the one 
desire, to be favoured to know and enable to 
do the Divine will. 

Last evening, in meeting, had a depressing 
time, in sympathy with the thirsty travel- 
lers. Towards the close was a little reliev- 
ed by the communication’ of a few encour- 
aging hints. - 

Nineteenth.—-All well ; but progress slow ; 
wind mostly contrary. Have spoken with two 
vessels from Boston to-day, and find, by their 
account, that our desired port is more distant 
than we expected. 

On Fourth-day, we had a very solemn 
meetingge* memorable time of favour; for 
which reason some of our company were ready 
to conclude it would be the last which we 
should have on board: for my part, 1 am too 
blind to foretel any thing; but, through mer- 
ey, feel resigned. Many small land birds 
came on board to-day,#some of which our 
people caught and put in a cage. 

Twenty-first—Had a comfortable meeting, 
—my mind renewedly covered with love and 
thankfulness, that the Lord had not forsaken 
us. M. R. reminded us, to our comfort, that 
“ They who trust in the Lord, shall never 
be confounded ;”—adding a few remarks en- 
couraging to the youth: with some of this 
class I feel a close spiritual union, which 1 
believe to be gospel fellowship. 

Yesterday spoke two vessels, the captain of 
one kindly offered some apples for our female 
passengers. Our captain sent the boat with a 
present of some porter, and brought us in re- 
turn a basket of apples, with some vegetables, 
on which we made a pleasant repast. 

Twenty-second.—Y esterday we were with- 
in sight of Cape Cod ; but the wind continuing 
adverse, we have made very little progress. 
We are supposed to be within twenty miles of 
Boston, but there is no prospect of getting 
there without a change of wind. 

We had our meeting as usual yesterday, in 
which several communications were offered ; 
and we were favoured with a renewed evi- 
dence of the continued extension of Divine 
regard. My mind was introduced into a feel- 
ing of deep sympathy with an individual of 
our company, who, | apprehend, is suffering 
under discouraging fearfulness, so as to pre- 
vent a full obedience to the manifestations 
of Truth. My secret prayer is,—Lord! thou 
who knowest all our weaknesses, be pleased 
to extend help to thy little ones, and increase 
our faith and confidence in thy power. 

[They landed at Boston 23d of Ninth 
month ; but an affecting accident happened on 
board the ship on the preceding day, which 
cast a gloom over the passengers and ship’s 
company. John Wigham notices the event 
in a letter to his wife, in nearly the following 
terms :—‘‘ A melancholy accident happened 
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on board our ship last night ; one of the sail- 
ors, a brother of the captain, fell from the 
lant yard into the boat on the deck, and 
was killed instantly. There was no storm at 
the time, nor any other known cause, but it 
was supposed he had missed his hold. It was 
an alarming circumstance to us, to be called 
up in the night, about twelve o’clock, with the 
striking intelligence ; and our tender spirited 
young women were almost overcome with 
grief on the occasion. The body was brought 
onshore to be buried this afternoon.”’] 
fter attending the week day meeting at 
Boston on the 25th, [ left it on the 27th, and 
reached New Bedford the same evening ; at- 
tended the meetings there on the First-day, 
and on the four succeeding days ;—had meet- 
ings at different places,—was at the Quar- 
terly Meeting at New Bedford, and again at 
their usual meetings on First-day. 

Fifth of Tenth month.—Second-day, had a 
meeting with the towns-people; and on the} 
following day, one across the river in the 
presbyterian meeting-house. é | 

Eighth.—Embarked for the island of Nan-| 
facket ; arrived about midnight, but did not) 
reach my lodgings till two o’clock in the after- 
noon, being detained by a young woman, one | 
of our passengers, taking fits. I could not | 
leave her till T sawwher better. She lay st 
this state for about four hours; when she re- 
covered, and walkéd home leaning on my arm. | 
I called to see her next day ; aud with her, 
her mother, and several sisters, [ had a reli- 
gious opportunity, which proved a tendering 
time ; they did not belong to our Society. 

Twelfth, First-day.—I attended the South 
Meeting in the morning, and the North in the 
afternoon; and in the evening had one ap- 
pointed at the South House for the members 
of both meetings. 
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ated to get a letter forwarded to thee, yet 
knowing how acceptable it will be to thee and 
our dear children, to be informed that 1 am 
well, at least as well as usual, I am desirous 
to make the attempt [to convey to you this 
intelligence.}] I wrote thee from Boston on 
our landing, which I hope thou mayst have 
received before now ; but at that time I could 
nut give thee any account of the line of my 
movements. | may now inform thee, that, as 
far as IT see at present, I am likely to con- 
tinue in New England during this winter. 
There seems as much to do in these states (of 
New England) as I shall be able to get through 
before the ensuing spring. 

I have been much stripped, and sometimes 
very low; yet, through unspeakable mercy, I 
have been helped hitherto to get along, so as 
that [ hope the Truth has not suffered ; and I 
have at times been favoured with an undoubt- 
ed evidence, that I am in the way of my duty: 
and should it so please the Almighty, that my 
body be laid down in this land, I desire to be 
content with His will, and I hope thou wilt be 
so too; though I can say in truth, that I never 
loved thee more, nor felt thine and our dear 
children’s welfare dearer to me, than since 


our present wide separation. But, my dear 
Lord has given me an unshaken iilenne 
that He will take eare of you: if you cleave 
close to Him, and make Him your confidence, 
He will never leave nor forsake you. 

Tell my Amos [his eldest son] to take care 
of himself, not only as respects his bodily 
strength, not to overdo it, but also in an espe- 
cial manner regarding his conduct in his trans- 
actions amoag men, that it may be upright in 
all things ;—and in every matter of moment 
to have recourse to the Monitor,—to mind the 
dictates of the Spirit of Truth; so that what- 
ever suffers, the Truth may not suffer. ‘Tell 





Second-day.—Embarked for New Bedford,| him to keep close to meetings, let no work 


which I reached the same night, accompanied | 


by David Sands and dear Lydia Rotch, the 
latter came over to be companion of Martha 
Routh in her travels: on Third-day morning 
they set off towards Boston. We had been 
nearly united as fellow-labourers, and our 
parting was a close trial to me: in which I 
believe they felt much sympathy, for I was 
not at that time favoured to see which way to 
move. 

On Fourth-day, I attended a meeting at 
Acushnet, and on Fifth and Sixth had meet- 
ings at Longplain and Falmouth. On the 
Seventh-day rode to Paul Wing’s, where I 
lodged. In this family were five precious 
daughters, Hephzibah, Beulah, Content, Try- 
phosa, and Lydia, and several sons, who ap- 
peared hopeful; among whom, with their 
worthy parents, so sweet a spirit seemed to 
prevail, that the house felt like a paradise. 

Nineteenth, First-day.—Attended their 
meeting at Sandwich, and at the close gave 
notice of a meeting at four o’clock in the af- 
ternodn,—to which Friends were requested 
to invite their neighbours; of whom a good 
many attended, and it ended to satisfaction. 


Providence, Rhode Island, Eleventh mo. 5th, 1794, 


To his Wife.—Though I am pretty far 
from any seaport, and not conveniently situ- 


hinder him; but let him so contrive his mat- 
ters, that they may give way to this important 
duty :—and if he give up his heart to serve 
the Lord, He will bless him in his endeavours. 
‘And thou, my dearest, I wish thie not to over- 
charge either body or mind with the things of 
this life ; for indeed, we often find the truth of 
the declaration, that by taking thought we 
cannot add one cubit to our stature. The 
Lord knows what things we stand in need of ; 
—may He bless thee with a peaceful mind, 
and be near to support thee in every trying 
time. 

To my dear children,—how do I feel my 
heart filled with paternal love to them all !— 
and renewedly so, at this time while I am 
writing. 

(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
GEORGE FOX. 

His marriage, and care for the rights of Judge Fell's 
children; also that poor Friends’ offspring should be 
properly apprenticed. 

The following extracts from the Journal of 
George Fox, are offered for insertion in “ The 
Friend.” They exhibit the solid foundation 
on which he formed his marriage covenant 
with the widow of Judge Fell, and the great 
care he used not to interfere with the rights 





of her children, or to be the cause of any loss 
to them concerning their property. Also, 
the interest and concern he felt for the chil. 
dren of poor and destitute families, that they 
might be put in a way to help their relations, 
and themselves be benefitted by learning use. 
ful occupations. 

After stating his arrival at Gloucestershire, 
and what occurred there, about a report that 
he had turned Presbyterian, &c., he mentions; 
—* Next day, being the First-day, we had a 
very large meeting, and the Lord’s power and 
presence was amongst us.” He then gives 
the occasion of the report, which begat a cu. 
riosity in the to hear him. “ But to 
proceed,” he says: “after this meeting in 
Gloucestershire, we travelled till we came to 
Bristol; where I met with Margaret Fell, 
who was come to visit her daughter Yeomans. 
I had seen from the Lord a considerable time 
before, that [ should take Margaret Fell tobe 
my wife ; and when I first mentioned it toher, 
she felt the answer of life from God thereunty, 
But though the Lord had opened this thing 
to me, yet I had not received a command from 
him for the accomplishing of it then. Where- 
fore I let the thing rest, and went on in the 
work aud service of the Lord, according as 
he led me; travelling in this nation, and 
through Ireland. But now being at Bristol, 


and finding Margaret Fell there, it opened in” 


me from the Lord, that the thing should be 
accomplished. After we had discoursed the 
matter together, I told her, * If she also was 
satisfied with the accomplishing it now, she 
should first send for her children :’ which she 
did. When thé rest of her daughters were 
come, | asked both them and her sons-in-law, 
‘If they had anything against it, or for it? 
and they all severally expressed their satis- 
faction therewith. ‘Then I asked Margaret, 
‘If she had fulfilled ber husband’s will to her 
children?’ She replied, *‘ The children knew 
she had.” Whereupon I asked them, * Whe- 
ther, if their mother married, they would not 
lose by it?” I asked Margaret, ‘ Whether 
she had done any thing in lieu of it, which 
might answer it to the children? ‘The chil- 
dren said, ‘She had answered it to them ;’ 
and desired me ‘to speak no more of it.’ I 
told them, ‘I was plain, and would have all 
things done plainly: for I sought not any 
outward adv to myself.’ So our inten- 
tion of marti ess laid before Friends, both 
privately and publicly, to their full satisfac- 
tion, many of whom gave testimony that it 
was of God. Afterwards, a meeting being 
appointed on purpose for the accomplishing 
thereof, in the public meeting-house at Broad 
Mead in Bristol, we took each other in mar- 
riage; the Lord joining us together in the 
honourable marriage, in the everlasting cove- 
nant and immortal Seed of life. In the sense 
whereof, living and weighty testimonies were 
borne thereunto by Friends, in thé moyings of 
the heavenly power, which united us together. 
Then was a certificate, relating both the pro- 
ceedings and the marriage, openly read, a 
signed by the relations, and by most of the 
ancient Friends of that city ; besides many 
others from divers parts of the nation. 

“ We stayed about a week at Bristol, and 
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ing leave of each other io the Lord, we parted, 
petaking ourselves each to our several ser- 
vice ; ‘Margaret returning homewards to the 
north, and [ passing on in the work of the 
Lord as before. I travelled through Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and so to London, visiting Friends ; in 
all which counties I had many large and pre- 
meetl 
“Thea in bontal it came upon mie to 
write to Friends throughout the nation, about 
‘putting out poor children to trades.’ Where- 
fore | sent the following epistle to the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Friends in_all the counties. 
“« My dear Friends : ’ 

«+ Let every Quarterly meeting make in- 
quiry through all the Monthly and other meet- 
ings, to know all Friends that are widows, or 
others that have children fit to put out to 
ticeships ; so that once a quarter you 

may set forth an apprentice from your Quar- 
terly meeting; so you may set forth four in 
a year, in each county, or more, if there be 
occasion. ‘This apprentice, when out of his 
time, may help his father or mother, and sup- 
port the family that is decayed; and, in so 
doing, all may come to live comfortably. ‘This 
being done in your Quarterly meetings, ye 
will have knowledge through the county, in 
the Monthly and particular meetings, of mat- 
ters fit for them ; and of such trades as their 
rents or you desire, or the children are most 
inclinable to. Thus being placed out to Friends, 
they may be trained up in Truth; and by 
this means, in the wisdom of God, you may 
preserve Friends’ children in the Truth, and 
enable them to be a strength and help to their 
families, and nursers and preservers of their 
relations im their ancient days. Thus also, 
things being ordered in the wisdom of God, 
you will take off a continual maintenance, 
and free yourselves from much cumber. For 
in the country, ye know, ye may set forth an 
apprentice fur a little to several trades, as 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, wheelwrights, 
ploughwrights, taylors, tanners, curriers, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, nailers, butchers, 
weavers of linen and woollen, stuffs and serges, 
&c. And you may do well to have a stock 
in your Quarterly meetings for that purpose. 
All that is given by any Friends at their de- 
cease, except it be given to some particular 
use, or meeting, may be brought to 
the public stock for that purpose. This will 
be a way for the preserving of many that are 
poor among you : and it will be a way of mak- 
ing up poor families. In several counties it 
is practised already. Some Quarterly meet- 
ings set forth two apprentices ; and sometimes 
the children of others that are laid on the 
parish. You may bind them for fewer or 
more years, according to their capacities. In 
all things the wisdom of God will teach you ; 
by which ye may help the children of poor 
Friends, that they may come to support their 


families, and preserve them in the fear of 


God.—So no more ; but my love in the ever- 
lasting Seed, by which ye will have wisdom 
to order all things to the glory of God. 
G. FY 
‘London, Ist of Eleventh month, 1669.” 


onan together to Oldstone ; where, tak- 
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For “ The Fricnd.” 
Who wants Sugar at such a cost? 


In an article in the Baton Rouge Gazette, 
a Louisiana paper, headed “ Sugar vs. Cot- 
ton,” published in 1839, and intended to urge 
the more extensive cultivation of sugar in that 
state, is the following remark :——“ ‘The rigor- 
ous measures about to be enforced against the 
African slave-trade, will probably enhance the 
price of slaves in the Spanish Islands, and di- 
minish the amount of sugar annually made. 
The natural increase of the slaves in Cuba 
fails far short of the demand, on account of 
the excessive hard labour to which they are 
subjected ; the men being worked during eight 
months of the year, twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, and consequently short lived. 
Every thing then seems to be in favour of the 
sugar planter, and bids him take courage !” 

| doubted the extent of the atrocious op- 
pression in Cuba, indicated in this cold argu- 
ment, until | met with R. R. Madden’s poem, 
called “ The Sugar Estate.” Dr. Madden | 
had abundant facilities for informing himself 
of Cuban slavery ; and his name is high au- 
thority for whatever he asserts regarding He 
The doetor makes the mayoral, or overseer of | 
a sugar estate, to say :— 


“ But where, you ask me, are the poor old slaves ? 
Where should they be, of course, but in their graves ? 
We do not send them there betore their time, 
Bat let them die, when they are past their prime. 
Men who are worked by night as well as day, 
Some how or other, live not to be grey ; 

Siok from exhaustion—sicken—droop, and die, 
And leave the Count another bateh to buy ; 
There’s stock abundant in the slave bazaars, 
Thanks to the banuer of the stripes and stars! 
You cannot think how soun the want of sleep 
Breaks down their strength, ‘tis well they are so cheap ! 
Four hours of rest in time of crop—for five 

Or six long months, and few indeed will thrive. 
With twenty hours of unremitting toil, 

Twelve in the field, and eight in doors, to boil 

Or grind the cane—believe me, few grow old. 

But life is cheap, and sugar, sir,—is gold. 

You think our interest is to use our blacks 

As careful owners use their costly hacks; 

Oar interest is to make the most we can, 

Qi every negro in the shortest spun!” 


Dr. Madden gives it as his opinion, that on 
sugar estates the annual mortality is about ten 
per cent., and on coffee estates five per cent. 
After this statement 


“ That tells a tale of murder largely done,” 


who wants to buy Havana sugar? 


Trinidad, persons who, during the American 
revolution, had escaped from bondage into the 
British service, and were colonized there, 
gave evidence to the British Parliament, more 
than twenty years since, as follows :—“I do 
not think that sugar estates could be carried 
on entirely by free labour, in the manner the 
work is done at present; making large quan- 
tities of work in a given time; in many in- 
stances, working eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four, which constant labour the free settler 
will not submit to.” Happily British West 
India slavery has now ceased, and with it this 
oppressive labour. 
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wrongful gain to the holder—wrongful as 
taking from the holden their moral and natu- 
ral rights. Under this motive, the question 
of how much labour may be exacted from the 
slave, without prejudice to his human exist- 
ence, will soon degenerate into one of how 
much that life is worth, not to the man—but 
to the holder of him, and not to him in its 
moral, but in its productive aspects! This is 
the evident result of the downward tendency of 
a bad commencement. Hence we are not,to 
look any where for a very different condition 
of the slave in similar subjects of culture, and 
with the spur to the extortion of labourpwhich 
commercial competition furnishes. The “ law 
of trade” is but followed .out, when men, 
coming to regard their fellow-beings as mere 
chattels, so “ use them up,” as to get out of 
them the greatest possible amount of pro- 
duction. 

It belongs especially to the coerced sugar 
cultivation io be prodigal of human life,— 
every wh@re prodigal, yet with such varia- 
tions of amount as the cost of the human im- 
plement, and other adventitious circumstances 
may demand. Do we expect a system of 
sugar cultivation in our Southern country by 
slave-labour, which shall be essentially more 
benignant than that which we find is exerted 
elsewhere? Are our planters more humane 
than those of Cuba, Brazil, and other foreign 
places where slave-sugar is produced? hat 
says for their clemency, the burning of ne- 
groes alive, and the protection given by the 
public sentiment, and even the courts of jus- 
tice, to the perpetrators of such horrid trage- 
dies? We err, if we expect to separate from 
the American system the evils which 
to universal slavery. What the true facts are 
of the sugar cultivation in Louisiana, the state 
in which it most abounds, in reference to the 
abridgment of human fe, is stated below 
in the language of David Lee Child. 

“In 1831, the Seeretary of the Treasury 
made a report to the House of Representa- 
tives, embracing the statements of a great 
number of sugar planters of Louisiana, and 
other states, concerning the expenses and pro- 
fits of their business. ‘There was a statement 
by the central committee of the sugar plant- 
ers of Louisiana; one by a committee of the 
parish [county] of Plaquemine, containing an 
immense table of the expenditures and pro- 
ducts of twenty plantations in that parish ; 
one from the Agricultural, Society of Baton 





The superintendent of the free negroes of| Rouge, and several from individuals, including 


J. 8. Johnston, then a senator from Louisi- 
ana in the Congress of the United States. 
All these, with the exception of the Baton 
Rouge Society, set down the annual loss of 
slave-property, on the sugar plantations, at 
five percent. That society says, “two anda 
half” per cent.; but this answer, in form, 
relates to “ slave-property,” in general, and is 
not confined to the sugar estates. On the 
other hand, I have been informed that some 
sugar planters have admitted, that they “ use 
up” seven per cent. of their hands every year. 
The loss to which I refer, is placed in the 
Secretary’s report, and in the communications 


The motive which induces the holding of| from Louisiana, under the heads of “ risk,” 
slaves is every where the same—the desire of |‘ decreased value,” “death,” and “ deterio- 
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ration.” The chasms thus made are to be 
filled up with new cargoes, and coffles from 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. 

In order to appreciate and apply these ad- 
missions of the adversary, it is necessary to 
consider that the annual increase of the popu- 
lation of the United States is about four per 
cent.—in other words, the vacancies caused 
by death are supplied, and four per cent. net 
gain is added ; therefore, on the sugar plan- 
tations of the South, a positive loss of “ five 
per cent.” must be added to the negative loss 
of four, making an outright waste of human 
life, or downright massacre, of nine slaves to 
every hundred, every year! ‘The amount on 
the sugar plantations of Louisiana, to pass 
over those of Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, is three thousand 
one hundred and fifty per annum. These are 
just as much murdered as if they were shot 
en masse, and indeed more inhumanly, inas- 
much as death by torture is more terrible. In 


this single branch of slave employment, there | You can give the same reply as the old man 
is a greater destruction of human life, every | did, “ I shall be fourscore if I live till nezxt 
year, than there was in the whole French | Easter ;” you are absolutely beside yourself 


Revolution, bloody as that has ever been 
deemed. 
Who wants to buy New Orleans sugar? 


* HOW OLD ARE YuU? 
From Old Humphrey's ** Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 


‘* How old are you ?” said a woman to an 
aged man, who was leaning upon two sticks. 
I lingered to hear the old man’s reply. “ J 
shall be fourscore,” said he, “if I live till 
next Easter.” 

Many a word dropped by the way-side has 
been picked up and pondered on with advant- 
age in an after hour; let me, then, ask you, 
“© How old are you ?” 

Are you ten? because if you are, you have 
ten thousand sins to repent of, and ten thous- 
and mercies to be grateful for. What a 
thought! Did you ever think of it before? If 
not, it is worth your while to think of it now, 
and very seriously too; bearing in mind that 
youth is the time to serve the Lord; that a 
good beginning bids fair to be followed by a 
good ending; that “dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” Gen. iii. 19; and that 
“we shall all stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ.” Rom. xiv. 10. 

Are you twenty or thirty? If so, you have 
still more sins to forsake, and more mercies 
thankfully to acknowledge. You are in the 
meridian of your day, the prime of your life. 
If you have allowed your youth to pass unim- 
proved, run no further risk, try to make amends 
for the past. Up and be doing; call upon the 
name of the Lord. Though you forget a 
thousand things, never forget “ It is appointed 
unto men once to die ; but after this the judg- 
ment.” Heb. ix. 27. 

Argyou forty or fifty? If this be the case, 
there is no time to lose. You must look about 
you, lest the shadows of night overtake you. 
What have you done for the glory of God? 
What are you doing? What do you intend to 
do? More than half your life is gone by, even 





though your days should be long in the land. 
If you have not yet made up your mind to 
forsake sin, and to cling to the cross of the 
Redeemer, read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the following passage of the Holy Scrip- 
tures :—‘ The wages of sin is death ; but the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Rom. vi. 23. 

Are sixty or seventy? Do you answer, 
yes. “Phen I hope that while your feet are 
on the earth, your eyes and your heart are 
fixed upon heaven. Is it necessary to remind 
you, that your days are drawing to a close, 
that your life is as a spider’s web? “ The 
days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow ; for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away.” Psa. xc. 10. Death is at the very 
door. Flee from the wrath to come, and 
ponder on the passage, “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” Rev. xiv. 13. 

If to the question, “ How old are you ?” 
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JEWS’ STREET, FRANCFORT, 


All, from an old woman selling apples at a 
common stall, to the jewelled head of a youn 
beauty leaning out of the window above—from 
the man in a ragged coat, drawing a wheel. 
barrow, to the two usurers gravely discussin 
some money transaction—all seemed to belong 
to one family. Indeed, the members of few 
Christian families resemble each other go 
closely as the Jews do each other. The 
words, “Come out and be ye separate, aad 
marry not the daughters of the land,” were 
plainly engraven on the countenar.ces of all, 
Here, in their own home, they sought not 
either to disguise their names or appearances, 
or to imitate the habits of others. 

There was something to me inexpressibly 
awful in thus finding myself among those living 
witnesses of the truth of our religion, of the 
fulfilment of prophecy; in seeing over the 
door of a common eating-house, those same 
characters in which the commandments were 
inscribed by the finger of God, on the tables 
of stone—in which was written the most 
ancient history that has been transmitted to 
us; in hearing from the lips of a dealer and 
his customer that language in which the Cre. 
ator of all things, the great Jehovah, spoke to 
the father of his people. 

In this lugubrious region, where the very 
smell and the atmosphere seemed different 
from the rest of the world, old Roths- 
child still lives, the mother of that powerful 
family whose very name expresses riches— 
who possess palaces in almost all the capitals 
of Europe, and hold in their hands the destiny 
of nations. Yet this ancient dame still resides 
in a house undistinguished from any of its 
sombre and dingy companions. It is said the 
motive which induces her to do so is a super- 
stitious one, in some way connected with the 
prosperity of her descendants. Poor woman! 
it seems rather hard that when one of her 
sons possesses in this very town such a resi- 
dence as might excite the envy of a monarch, 
she should be doomed, by superstition and 
prejudice, to this gloomy abode. 

It is probable, however, that the interior of 
the houses are better—their appearance indi- 
cates that it is still the failing or habit of that 
cautious people to appear wretched and mean. 
This part of the town is still as it existed in 
the fifteenth century, and is very well des- 
cribed in Spindler’s Der Jude. — Home 
Sketches and Foreign Recollections. 
























if you are not daily looking forward to eter- 
nity. If the warning voice whispers to youth, 
and speaks audibly to manhood, it cries aloud 
to you. Not only with your mouth, but with 
your heart you should say, “ There is but a 
step between me and death.” 1 Sam. xx. 3. 
If you have not long ago fled for refuge to the 
cross, and obtained mercy from the Saviour 
of sinners, go now, even at the eleventh hour: 
think of the innumerable, the heaped-up trans- 
gressions of your youth, your manhood and 
old age. Lose not a day, an hour, a moment, 
in applying to Him who “+ is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” Heb. vii. 25. Since you first drew 
breath, more than four thousand weeks have 
passed away. The sun has risen and set 
between twenty and thirty thousand times, 
and thousands of millions of human beings 
have passed from time into eternity. Still 
there is mercy! . . 

But, if your treasure and your heart be in 
heaven, why then, be of good courage ; though 
flesh and heart fail you, God will be the 
strength of your heart, and your portion for 
ever. Go on, traveller; for you may even 
now see the end of your journey. You have 
borne the heat and burden of the day; you 
have passed through briers and thorns; you 
have but a little further to travel; endure to 
the end, and you shall be saved. The older 
you are, the nearer to heaven! the heavier 
your load, the greater your deliverance! The 
darker your path-way below, the brighter 
your glory above. Sin, and tears, and sorrow 
shall pass away; and“ when Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear 
with him in glory.” Col. iii. 4. 








Diep, on the 25th ult., in the 7)st year of her age, 
Saran Morris, widow of the late Isaac W. Morris; 
she was a consistent and useful member of the South- 
ern, Disirict Monthly Meeting, in this city, and tor 
many years in the station of an overscer, the duties of 
which important and responsible « flice she endeavoured 
to discharge with meekness and gentleness, combined 
with integrity and firmness. She was remarkable for 
the uprightness with which she adhered to the reli- 
gious principles and testimonics of the Society to which 
she belonged, endeavouring to enfurce them by a cor- 
respondent life and conversation ; and when the solemn 
—_— close drew near, was favoured with evidence that her 

work was done, and that a crown of righteousness 


Affectation, in the present day, is decidedly awuited her in that kingdom which shall never have an 
out of fashion; yet, so great is our fear of and 
being affected, that many people affect nature.| pRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 
— Lady Chatterton. Seventh and Carpenter Streets. 
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